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irresistibly devastating. So his enemies were vindictive and
his opponents never hesitated to strike, as it were, with the
bare knuckle.
Of course, Wells was vulnerable. His private affairs were
much too public and much too open to censure. His whole
life was known to the world. His father, once a professional
cricketer (Wells hated cricket), had afterwards been an un-
successful small shopkeeper. His mother for some years was
a domestic servant, then lady's maid, and finally housekeeper
in a big house in Sussex.
As a boy he had to touch his cap to the rich; he listened
restlessly (but with an excellent memory) to the unctuous
conversation of ladies' ladies and gentlemen's gentlemen;
and, because his mother adored respectability, he was appren-
ticed to a linendraper.
Wells, who knew what it was to be poor, vividly under-
stood the poor; but he did not love them. He was impatient
of their tolerance. He wanted to end poverty by planning,
not through humanitarianism. He had been a planner from
boyhood, as that 'Schema* of Mr. Lewisham's showed. And
because his bent and training were scientific he saw as his
ideal a new, sanitary Utopian World State from which science
had banished want, sport, squalor, and the incongruities
which even in war-time lift our hearts to laughter.
He wrote about this ideal in book after book, often re-
peating himself. He also pressed various bodies to work for
it. First the Fabian Society, then the League of Nations,
then the Labour Party was to be the instrument of the
Wellsian plan. When none of them would embrace it he
grew disappointed, and, towards the end of his life,
embittered.
For the greater part of his life, however, he was far from
bitter. He was a merry little boy of genius with some of a
boy's bad habits. If you had met him at a children's party
you would have been enchanted by his zest and inventiveness;
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